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The Relation of the Teaching of Ancient 
History to the Classical Languages 

IN TWO PARTS — PART I 

The teaching of Greek and Latin is of ven- 
erable antiquity, and although methods have 
been greatly improved in recent years, many 
generations of men have received from it an 
invaluable training. The real teaching of an- 
cient history, on the other hand, is a compara- 
tively new thing, especially in the secondary 
schools. 

What formerly passed under the name of 
history-teaching was little more than a memo- 
rizing of the most important facts in a per- 
functory manner, and was especially designed 
to meet the rather meagre college entrance 
requirements. The teaching consisted of as 
few recitations as could possibly be spared for 
it in the last year of the course. The recita- 
tions were usually conducted by the classical 
teachers, who had little or no training in his- 
torical studies and methods, and who were 
more interested in linguistics. The facts were 
usually recited without comment or historical 
insight. In theory this was a supplement to 
the classical reading and was supposed to add 
to the student's stock of information and cul- 
ture. This thing was, however, seldom real- 
ized. 

Moreover, the few textbooks available were 
deficient, inaccurate and lifeless. They over- 
emphasized the earlier periods with their mass 
of myth and tradition, and especially the pe- 
riods when great writers lived and wrote. The 
perspective and emphasis within the field cov- 
ered was determined by literary and linguistic 
considerations rather than historical ones. In 
some schools a course in general history was 
given by a teacher of history, but any improve- 
ment in quality was ofTsel so far as the ancient 



period was concerned by a loss in quantity. 
Under such conditions there could be obviously 
no real teaching of ancient history, and it was 
so far subordinated to the supposed interests 
of the classical language that it could not be of 
any real help to them. 

Even the colleges and universities offered 
few courses in history until a new order of 
things was established by men who had been 
trained in Germany. By them and their fol- 
lowers the study of history was made a real 
and living thing, put upon a scientific basis 
co-ordinate with the other divisions of the edu- 
cational field, and elevated to the high place it 
now occupies. This regeneration soon affected 
the secondary schools. The amount of time 
given to historical instruction was increased, 
the courses were enlarged in number and 
scope, systematized, and for the time were 
conducted by men who had a fondness for his- 
torical study and who had received an ade- 
quate preparation in knowledge and methods. 
Properly written textbooks appeared, the rival 
teaching of history began, and although little 
more than a decade has elapsed, great progress 
has been made. 

From the standpoint of history, it is now 
practically settled that the study of ancient 
history properly belongs to the first of the four 
years of the secondary school course. It is 
evident that this is the best place for it from 
the standpoint of the classical languages as 
well. As now taught ancient history is in a 
position to give effective assistance to Greek 
and Latin at any stage of the course, but here 
it is especially able to do so. History is the 
study of the various activities of man, whether 
they be economic, political, military, literary, 
scientific, artistic or religious ; and, while peo- 
ples have varied widely in their development 
along these lines, they are all more or less in- 
timately related and must be studied in their 
proper proportion in order to correctly under- 
stand and estimate the achievements of the 
nation. This study furnishes a clear and 
broad foundation upon which to build the spe- 
cial study of any one line of activity. History, 
therefore, includes literature, makes it intelli- 
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gible, and gives an impetus to the study of the 
language itself. 

As an elementary study ancient history 
should therefore precede rather than follow 
the classical languages, and there is little doubt 
that as now taught it is of invaluable assist- 
ance to them. The pupil is enabled to begin 
the study of Greek and Latin with an intelli- 
gent idea of the location and achievements of 
the peoples who spoke them, instead of deal- 
ing with confusing abstractions. Persons and 
places are made real, while myth can be dis- 
tinguished from fact. If in one or more ear- 
lier years the pupil is given oral instruction or 
elementary reading in classical biography and 
mythology, the preparation will be still more 
complete. It should be observed also that the 
more detailed study of Greece and Rome 
should be preceded by a few weeks' survey of 
the earlier oriental background. 

It seems better, therefore to teach ancient 
history as a separate subject and at the begin- 
ning rather than incidentally during the course 
of classical instruction. The latter plan almost 
necessarily throws the work upon the classical 
instructors, and unless very carefully planned 
would lead to confused and incomplete results. 
A sure foundation must first be laid and then 
upon this the classical instructor can build as 
elaborate a superstructure as may seem desir- 
able. It is here that the study of language can 
give its most efficient assistance to history, for 
the really capable teacher of the former should 
be so well grounded in ancient history that he 
can not only see the historical bearing of a 
text, but be quick to indicate illustrations of 
prominent institutions, national characteristics 
or the like. The actual field of history covered 
by the elementary classics is very limited, but 
abundant opportunity is afforded for such gen- 
eral illustrations. It is in this way that the 
two subjects can be best articulated. 

When history is pursued as a separate sub- 
ject, the limitations of time and the necessity 
of teaching the history of other peoples pre- 
vent the giving of more than a single year to 
ancient history. The teacher of Latin can 
therefore at the beginning of the second year, 
or Caesar course, assume the maximum knowl- 
edge that the history instructor can give dur- 
ing the preceding year, and the same is true 
of the teacher of elementary Greek. Greek 
and Roman history may be studied in succes- 
sive years, but this is open to the objection of 
creating so great a separation between them 
that the average pupil gets the impression that 



one begins where the other leaves off. As it 
is, this error is a very common one and every 
effort should be made to show the substantial 
unity and the contemporary character of a 
large part of the history of the two peoples. 
Edgar F Strong 
Sachs's Collegiate Institute 

New York City 



Latin Entrance Examinations 

In connection with the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, there was 
held on Saturday, November 28, a conference 
on Entrance Examination Papers in Latin. 
The large attendance at this conference, about 
100 persons, showed the great interest taken 
in this question. Professor Lodge, of the 
Teachers' College, opened the discussion in 
which, among others, also Professors Earle, 
Knapp, Leach, MacCrca, Sachs, and Sillier, 
and Principal Goodwin participated. The pa- 
pers on Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, in general, 
met with approval, except in minor details. 
It seemed to be the sense of the conference 
that it would be desirable to combine the sight 
reading with each author, instead of offering 
a special sight reading paper. The majority 
of the speakers also declared against content 
questions. The brunt of the attack — a friendly 
attack, though — was borne by the papers on 
Grammar and on Prose. The justice, and the 
sense, of setting a special Grammar paper was 
denied by a number of the speakers, who re- 
commended that the grammar questions be 
asked in connection with a passage from the 
author, in the way of the Greek paper on 
Grammar. Still, the other way, too, did not 
lack defenders. And indeed the results of the 
last examination, as tabulated by Professor 
MacCrea, were rather startling. Seventy-two 
per cent of the students who took the examina- 
tion in Latin Grammar failed! Professor 
Lodge proposed to embody the grammatical 
questions with the Elementary Prose, which in 
this way could be made to serve a double pur- 
pose. Most speakers agreed that the Elemen- 
tary Prose paper was too difficult in compari- 
son with the advanced paper. On the whole, 
however, it was noticeable that the work of 
the Entrance Examination Board has met with 
the approval of teachers as well as of college 
professors, and the words of Professor Lodge 
to this effect in his summing up of the discus- 
sion met with a hearty and well merited ap- 
plause. 



